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When Cleveland students go after big game, trophies exceed expectations. 


Their treasure hunt yields new inspiration in use, appreciation of Museum. 


Fourth, fifth and sixth grade children make quick 
sketches of fabulous animals in Museum collection. 


By RONALD N 


Directing Superv 
Cleveland Pub! 


One of the many responsibilities of the educational 

the Cleveland Museum of Art is to originate and 

educational exhibits for children. Such an exhibit \ 
called “Fabulous Animals in Art” on view in the edu 
corridor of the Museum from January to April, 19: 
productions from the Museum library, objects of a 
the “circulating exhibit collection”, a few objects fi 
primary collection, and illustrative drawings done b 
bers of the educational staff combined to make an at: 
expository exhibit about fabulous animals in ar 
phoenix, the unicorn, the griffin, the dragon, the Fo d 
the jaguar appeared in textiles, wood and stone ca 
shadow puppets, paintings and drawings. One of t! 
poses of this special exhibit was to stimulate chili 
hunt for these animals in the objects of art in the p 


collection in the main galleries of the Art Museum; i: 
words, to instigate a treasure hunt for fabulous anima! 


This special exhibit was used as a stimulus for a pri 
art appreciation and creative art expression with a g1 
high-I. Q. pupils from Hazeldell Elementary School. 
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groups of students from grades two through six were 
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Students choose their own medium, 
style, size and speed of work. Most 
choose to paint but one decides on 
paper collage, above, with striking 
effect. Flowers at extreme left and 
right foreground come from magazine. 

















Birds that might have graced garden 
of mythology turn up in children’s 
imaginations. Author regrets virtual 
abandonment of classicism with tales 
of gods and heros who have been rich 
source of imagery for long centuries. 
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While phoenix, unicorn, griffin and Fo dog 
abound in expository exhibit about fabulous 
animals, dragons seem to capture greatest 
number of admirers as subjects for paintings. 


brc ght from the school to the Art Museum. Here with 
Jue ita Sheflee, a teacher assigned by the Cleveland Board 
of | ducation to acquaint elementary students with the Mu- 
seu: i, the pupils looked at the special exhibit about fabulous 
ani ials and then searched the Museum galleries for other 

iples. For instance, they found two marble statues of 

anesque griffins and dragons on Chinese porcelains and 
in jude carvings. They found carved wooden Japanese Fo 
dogs and they found the unicorn in a British stump work 
embroidery mirror frame, and in a German stained glass 
window. They discovered St. George and the Dragon in 
tapestry form, on a contemporary enamel bowl and in a 
contemporary etching. 


The fourth, fifth and sixth grade children made quick 
sketches of the fabulous animals from the Museum collec- 
tion. The younger children drew animals from memory and 
imagination. 


The students responded well. Though naturally imaginative, 


St. George and Dragon appear in sketch, above, 
and print, right, made by sixth-grade boy whose 
ambitious 12x18-inch linoleum cut of complicated 
composition was his first experience with medium. 
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children do need some stimulation to counteract today’s 
over-emphasis on the literal practical approach to most sub- 
jects. In a way it is unfortunate that the virtual abandon- 
ment of classicism with its stories of gods, heros and 
mythology has closed off a rich source of imagery open to 
students of a generation or two ago. 


Some of the children who took part in the “treasure hunt” 
for fabulous animals volunteered to pursue the subject 
further. They wanted to know where they might find more 
information and more illustrations. They were encouraged 
to do research work in the Museum library and in their own 
neighborhood branch libraries. Each picked his favorite 
fabulous animal for a research project. (This approach is 
typical of this group of exceptional pupils. They are accus- 
tomed to doing individual research on subjects that interest 
them and later reporting their finding to their classmates. ) 


Following is a list of some of the books the children used: 
“Pop-corn Dragon”, Catherine Woolley, Morrow, 1953. 
Poy Drag ; 
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Sixth-grade girl who decides to use 
embroidery arrives at appealing sketch 
of head, above, also renders crayon 
sketch before stitching panel, right, in 
shaded green yarns against rose burlap. 


“Decorative Motives of Oriental Art”, Katherine M. Ball. 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1927. “Ancient Pagan Sym- 
bols”, Elizabeth Goldsmith, New York, G. D. Putnam’s Sons, 
1929. “Window Flowers—Symbolical Silhouettes for the 
Chinese New Year”, 1949 Peiping, Lotus Court, Artist Liu 
Chen. “Fabulous Animals”, Peter Lum, Pantheon Books. 
Inc., 1954. 


In the course of their research the children read stories about 
these animals that suggested illustrations and they decided 
they would like to make an original visual interpretation of 
their choice of fabulous animal. There was no obligation 
nor pressure to do this, but some were eager to do so. The 
dragon of course was the favorite. Their choice of medium, 
style, size and tempo were their own and they showed in 


most instances no desire to copy the drawing the 
originally made from Museum source material of th 
mal. One sixth-grade boy decided he would make a 
leum cut of St. George and the Dragon. He embarke: 
medium he had never tried before and succeeded in n 
an ambitious linoleum block 12x18 inches in size, a1 
inal and complicated composition of his subject. Or 
decided on embroidery, another on a collage, but mos! 
to express their ideas in paint. 

Two or three students, in addition to the Museum sk 
and exploring and their own research work, decided t 
original stories about their animals and to illustrat 
Here is a shortened version of one story written by 
Mockus, a sixth-grader, about Ulé, the unicorn: 
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ons carry the day in a blaze of color. 
ants found them in Museum on Chinese 
slains and in jade carvings, in modern 
ng and enameling and old tapestries. 
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Fabulous animals release inhibitions (if any!), set children free from ordinary 
visual cliches. None of them shows any desire to copy what he saw in Art Museum. 


It started in the woods. I saw the unicorn and asked him 
many questions because I had never seen an animal like that 
before. It looked like a horse with a horn on his head. We 
made friends and he offered to take me for a ride. | hopped 
on his back and since he had wings we flew off. First we 
went to the past—to Egypt, Greece, North America and 
Europe. Here we saw many wonderful arts and crafts. We 
saw the gods and goddesses and fought in many wars in 
Europe and even in North America with the Indians and in 
the Civil War. He even offered to take me for a ride to the 
future so off we went. And what we saw! People were flying 
in rockets all over the universe. They had robots to work 
for them, had different clothing and different art. 


We went to the planets and had many adventures with the 
“Marsmen” and the “Moonmen” and other people from 
other planets. It was so much fun! Ulé saw that I was 
getting tired and took me back to the present. I thanked 
him and said good-bye. I was very glad to have taken these 
rides and visited these places, but I was even more glad to 
be back in the present. Oh! Oh! My mother called for 
supper. When I got there she asked me what took me so 
long. I just relaxed and said, “I was just unicorn-back- 
riding!” 

The whole project culminated in a program presented for 
their classmates. (continued on page 40) 
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Illustration for ‘‘The Popcorn Dragon’ mixes 
media. Smoke- and fire-belching monster and 
insect life are chalk on painted background. 
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VHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT CONTESTS? 


To -ontest or not to contest? This is 
icial interrogative that art teachers 
‘orced to wrestle with from time 
ne. Are all contests good or are 
all bad? Are some good while 
s are bad, and if so, how is one 
hoose between them? Can _ the 
‘acher say yes to some and no to 
s and still retain the posture of 
stency? When invited, cajoled or 
tened to have a class of students 
cipate in an art competition of 
kind what is the art teacher to 
What should be the decision and 


? 


1 they are faced with an art con- 

some teachers immediately decide 

so along’’. ‘‘Why,”’ they ask, 

ild they have to look forward to 
the »ossible wrath of angry principals, 
sch ol board members, et al?” If these 
tea iers later regret their actions it is 
usu: lly too late to do very much about 
it. After all, a precedent has been 
esta lished. If a teacher refuses to “go 
alone” again he is confronted with 
statements like, “You participated last 
time. If it was all right then, why not 
now ?” 


Other art teachers refuse to have any- 
thing to do with any competition. They 
firmly defend the principles on which 
they feel their teaching practices must 
be predicated. Sometimes holding to 
this position brings them great respect; 
sometimes it causes them to be marked 
as “prima donnas” or “difficult to get 
along with”. Worse yet, some in this 
group are branded as lazy and in- 
competent. They are accused of being 
unwilling to exercise a little extra 
teaching effort. Beyond the defamation 
of their professional character some- 
times they find their budgets cut and/ 
or additional extra-teaching duties im- 
posed upon them. This is done to 
teach the offending teacher “‘a lesson” 
even at the expense of the education of 
students and the bitterness and resent- 
men. of the teacher. 


One way to prevent needless emotional- 
ized conflict over contests, is to have 
a Ww itten policy on art competitions 
avai ‘ble for reference when and if a 
que: ‘on of participating or not par- 
tic} ting in a contest should arise. 
If a tatement that has previously been 
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mutually agreed upon may be brought 
out, disputes over contests may be 
alleviated or eliminated altogether. 


The establishment of a written policy 
should be jointly carried out by all 
the art teachers of a school district and 
representatives of administration work- 
ing in concert. Open meetings of all 
interested persons can provide an at- 
mosphere in which principles and 
practices can be aired, compared and 
analyzed. As points of view are ex- 
changed in a climate free from hysteria 
art teachers can present, amplify and 
examine their philosophies. Guides 
may be elaborated by which future con- 
tests may be evaluated. Then, if a 
contest meets these criteria, participa- 
tion would be permitted. If a contest 
did not meet the necessary qualifica- 
tions there would be no participation. 
In this way no particular contest 
would be automatically outlawed and 
no bad feeling would be engendered. 
If a contest’s sponsors then genuinely 
and sincerely were interested in grow- 
ing boys and girls it would be incum- 
bent on them to revise their contest 
programs to meet the requirements that 
would have been arrived at by respon- 
sible reasonable educators who had the 
needs and welfare of their students at 
heart. 


Conceivably, one outcome of open dis- 
cussion could be the emergence of a 
unanimous feeling that all competi- 
tions are harmful and unhealthy for the 
future creative and mental development 
of learners; that all competitions tend 
to place more premium on the rewards 
of the contest than on the personal 
satisfactions and rich learnings that 
accrue to real, non-artificially moti- 
vated art experience. In such a case 
the final policy statement would indi- 
cate that no youngsters in any grades 
of the school district would be invited 
or encouraged during class time to 
compete in contests of any kind involv- 
ing art or design skills. 


While some school systems have not 
found it advisable to restrict all grade 
levels from participating in art con- 
tests during class time they have estab- 
lished policies whereby grades one 
through six are restricted from partici- 
pation. 


By BURTON WASSERMAN 


Another outcome of discussion could 
be the feeling that some students may 
genuinely benefit from taking part in 
certain kinds of art or design competi- 
tions. When this happens art teachers 
might want to give serious considera- 
tion to the following suggestions for 
stipulations that could be included in 
the formulation of a policy statement: 


(1) Individual students may compete 
if they personally desire to do so and 
if they have obtained parental sanction. 


(2) Teachers shall not compel whole 
groups of students to enter any compe- 
tition. 

(3) All students who participate in 
a competition should clearly under- 
stand why they are participating. 

(4) The competitive experience should 
have definite educational and/or per- 
sonal value. 


(5) The participants’ creative efforts 
should be judged only at their own 
developmental and experience level. 


(6) The contest must be judged only 
by persons who are well qualified to 
pass judgment on the work of students 
in the areas of art and design. It shall 
be the prerogative of art teachers to 
decide whether or not the judges are 
well qualified. 


(7) Contest entries should be judged 
according to the principles of design, 
originality of ideas, exercise of imagi- 
nation, good taste, power of expression 
and effectiveness of execution. 


(8) The identity of participants who 
do not qualify for any prizes shall not 
be publicly disclosed. 


(9) The purpose of the competition 
should not be a mask for unfairly ex- 
ploiting the abilities of students. Art 
teachers must have the prerogative of 
deciding whether competitions are so 
devised or not. 


(10) Art teachers must receive an- 
nouncement of the contest a minimum 
of one month before the closing date 
for entries. In the case of local compe- 
tition, art teachers should be advised 
at the beginning of the school year 
regarding contests coming in that year. 
(11) Teachers shall not, under any 
circumstances, alter or modify the work 
of students. (continued on page 41) 
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Auto tag becomes versatile printing plate when varnished 
with children's imagination. They vary colors of ink, 
colors of printing paper and position of license plate 
to achieve variety of effects illustrated. Particularly 
effective prints are made on gold or silver backgrounds. 
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What to do with OLD LICENSE PLATES 


By YVONNE PARKS HUNT 
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On one of those cold dreary January days, we found our- When the entire piece of paper was printed, we changed 
selves with nothing te inspire us to create—except an old to another color and placed the printing surface in the 
license plate the principe! had given us. (The art class opposite position. As many as five or six colors may be 
gets all manner of discards because we always ask for used until the design suits the young printers. Try it for 
scrap.) How to use the automobile tag puzzled us for a a special kind of printing fun! . 
while but then we got the idea of trying some prints. The 

first ones were so successful that a thrill of excitement ran 

through the class. 


We decided on colors of paper and ink to use, then rolled amuns , 
the ink on a glass rolling surface until it was smooth and €, ) Sal UM, i 
tacky. With an evenly coated brayer we rolled ink over eae 
the surface of the automobile tag, then pressed the inked 
surface to our printing paper (which had been placed on 

a pad of newspaper). We had to exert heavy pressure to 

get a good print. 
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MATERIALS 

Automobile tag 

Bloc printing ink 

Braver (ink roller) 

Roll 1g surface (glass is good) 

Nev spaper or magazines 

Pap -r (assorted colors of construction 
Ff iper or tissue paper) 
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I love horses and since I can’t always be with them I enjoy 
drawing them. I especially like to draw horses in action because 
I find their flowing movements very exciting. I don’t draw to 
fact; that is, I don’t draw every muscle and tendon. I just draw 
what I think I would like the horse to look like in the scene. 





I find it very easy to draw the horse itself but find it much 

harder to plan out a whole composition. The finest horse artist 

I have ever seen is Paul Brown, who although he doesn’t give 

every detail, he gives each horse a definite personality. An- 

other is C. W. Anderson who is very exact in his drawing of 

horses. 

Although I love to be with the horse itself, I find that in ve 
drawing I can create scenes that I could never actually see. 


Age 12 UV 


James Vernor School 
Detroit, Michigan 
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JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


love to draw is a hobby no one can say is hard. To pick 

a pencil is not very hard and the unjoyful mistake that you 

..ke in a drawing sometimes is not hard to take. Take the 

ure of the cowboys (or the Mexican bandits). No movement 

een but in the heart of the illustrator movement is beating 
avery moment. 


ip. a still life portrait, is one of my favorites, the white and 
black blended. It seemed to have the word “action” printed 
in big black letters. 


there is anything else in the world that I like, drawing is 


very thing that I cannot lose. 


Age 8 
James Vernor School 
Detroit, Michigan 




















Spatial design and form are emphasized as wel 
need for simplicity. Cardboard is cut with sciss 


A WAY TO QUICK-PRIN ~ 


By MARGARET WINSTON STC NE 


Art Cons. ant 


and ELEANOR ASHBOUGH 


Classroom Teacher, Grove 4 
Fairlawn Elementary S: oo! 
Miam:. Fla, 





Cardboard printing “‘plate’’ at left and finished 
print below show how effective quick process can be. 
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Each student has opportunity to make at least three prints, sometimes using 
three different paints and papers. Choice of colors is an individual matter. 


Cardboard printing can go from inception to end product in one class 


hour with ease and simplicity that appeal to both student and teacher. 


When this simple printing experiment was introduced to our fourth-graders, each 
student worked with one shirt cardboard. He cut it in half so his printing 
“block” would fit our small printing press. One piece was to serve as the 
block on which the cutout picture or pattern was to be pasted. The other half 
was to be used for creating the design to be printed. 


The students first planned their prints with pencil and drawing paper. Spatial 
design and form had been emphasized as well as the need for simplicity, for 
g } } ; 
the cardboards were to be cut with scissors. When a student was satisfied with 
his design, he transferred it to his cardboard, cut out the necessary piece or 

pieces and rubber-cemented them to his cardboard “block”. 











Tremendous fish print gets much of its distinction from 
its fin. This effect is achieved in ‘“‘plate’’ at right by 
rubber-cementing pieces of cord as delineations of fins. 


On a table set up for printing were paper, soluble inks, metal inking plate 
(glass could be used), a brayer and the press. The choice of ink and paper 
was left up to each individual, but it worked out best to have students take 
turns printing according to their choice of ink color. This avoided frequent 
washing of brayer and tray. Each child made at least three prints, sometimes 
using three different colors and papers. 


The ease and simplicity of this procedure are easily recognized and it’s one 
that can go from inception to end product in one class period. * 
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Ten-year-old who printed polar bear 
‘enjoyed most the design’’. Anotiier 
student said of this activity, ‘‘The 
part | enjoyed most was that we 
were allowed to get our own ideas 
and to do the printing on our own.” 
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SERMON ON A SNOWMAN 


By DOROTHY MARCUSE 


Instructor, Adults’ and Children's Art 
City Recreation Committee, Pullman, Washington 


This picture of a snowman was brought home from school 
by a second-grader. It is of particular interest because 
it sums up so clearly several things that art educators try 
to say using many thousands of words. 


First, the snowman in this picture is a prime example of 
what we mean by a “stereotype” or “cliché”—that is to 
say. a shape, color or form that a child takes over un- 
thinkingly from an adult or from other children without 
feeling or interpreting it for himself. All the children 
in the class were given dark blue paper, white paper, 
crayons, scissors and paste. They were told to draw around 
three circular objects (such as paste bottle) on white 
paper, to cut out the circles and to paste these “balls” on 
the blue paper, one above the other. This they dutifully 
did; and thus they had their snowmen, all neatly and 
nearly the same. 


These snowmen are stereotyped because they tell us nothing 
at all about the children’s own reactions to making a 
snowman. The great pity is that by using such a proce- 
dur, the teacher is actually guiding and encouraging the 
chi‘dren to produce stereotyped art (and maybe even 
ste)sotyped snowmen from real snow too!). 


In ‘harp contrast to the snowman, we have the child’s own 
per onal addition, a lively “felt” representation, full of 
act »n—a child on his sled. Here he vividly expresses in his 
ow! way an experience he knows well. The contrast 
bet een the two representations could not be greater. This 
ch’ 1 has been able to retain a degree of spontaneity in 
his picture in spite of the stereotyped classroom activity. 
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But how long would be hold out in the face of a continued 
program of this sort? And how many more docile chil- 
dren are discouraged from ever giving expression to their 
personal reactions, thoughts or feelings, because they have 
come to believe that the teacher’s (or other adult’s) way of 
doing things is “right” and the child’s way is therefore 
“wrong”? 

The selfsame art project could be used effectively without 
recourse to stereotypes. First it would be necessary to 
recall and discuss the children’s actual experiences in 
building a snowman. (Ideally, they might build a snow- 
man at recess). How does it feel to build a snowman? 
How do you go about it? You have to roll big balls to 
get a snowman started, but are all snowmen the same 
shape when they are completed? What else goes on near 
the snowman (sledding, skiing, snowball fight, snow fort, 
etc.) ? What other snow shapes are around (on bushes, 
fences, trees, other objects)? What color paper should 
be used for a background to suggest cold and make the 
white snowman show up? (Let the children discover this, 
rather than just handing out blue paper). After such a 
discussion, the snowmen should be cut freehand from the 
white paper to the accompaniment of such remarks from 
the teacher as: “They are your very own snowmen, so 
you can make them any shape you like” . . . “Some people 
will want to make just one snowman, and some may want 
to make several.” 


Approached in this way, the project could accomplish 
several things from the viewpoint (continued on page 41) 
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FABRIC DESIGNS—Elen and Hank Kluck 





ART APPRECIATION SERIES | 


Elen and Hank Kluck have combined the allied skills of their two creative fields, fine 
arts and architecture, to achieve outstanding success as the award-winning design firm, 
Elenhank Designers, Inc. 


The talented husband and wife combination, producing decorator drapery designs in panel, 
repeat and random prints as well as custom designs and coordinated wall coverings, began 
operation in Chicago in 1947 with an initial order for 200 yards of fabric for a church— 
and they used their apartment floor for hand-printing operations! Today the successful 


young designers have nationwide distribution of their designs through decorators and fine 
stores. 
The young designers insist that drapery design is a three-dimensional affair. Each design 


must offer horizontal and vertical interest when drawn and must create a wholly independent 
and attractive pattern when hung in folds. 


“Drapery design is a challenging art,” say the Klucks. “Each design must stand on its 
own merit as a static form of art, but must ‘move’ in drapery form, adapt itself to structural 
and lighting conditions and gracefully accept translation into a variety of fabrics.” 


Evidence of the Klucks’ abilities in the design field is seen in the many awards honoring 
their achievements. They have received awards from the American Institute of Decorators, 
the Honor Award in the Midwest Designer-Craftsman Show at the Chicago Art Institute 
in 1958, and honorable mention in the recent Joslyn Art Museum exhibition currently 


traveling under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. In addition, six of their 
patterns have been purchased for the permanent collection of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London, and the Akron Art Institute also purchased an Elenhank design for 
its permanent collection. 


The obvious enjoyment of Elen and Hank Kluck in designing has resulted in the eagerness 
of their three sons to “get into the act”. Aged four, seven, and eleven, the two older boys 
already attend design classes at the Art Institute, as did Elen, and all three enjoy drawing, 
painting and sculpturing. 

An exotic translation of a traveler's dream, the Wanderlust pattern reproduced here, is 
an impression of famous landmarks throughout the world. The design combines classic 
and Oriental styling and introduces a new “stained glass” effect. Sumac is a textured 
treatment of the sumac’s leaves. Luminaire is produced by a scratchboard technique, trans- 
forming soft rectangular forms into a gentle stained 

glass effect. 





Recently Elen and Hank Kluck combined their fine arts 
and architecture talents to turn the tables on the standard 
picture window treatment with its “blind” exterior and 
have used the architectural feature as a showcase for 
both interior and exterior decoration. Printing on both 
sides of a fabic, they have made their exclusive designs 
available for unusual window treatment, affording the 
appearance of a striking facade from outside and a 
unique shadow-of-design effect from within. The design, 
drawn in a variety of techniques for silkscreening and 
applicable to any chosen fabric, is deliberately conceived 
so that light playing through it increases its depth and 
does not in any way distort the design. 


Elenhank fabrics are 

reproduced through the courtesy of 
Elenhank Designers, Inc. 
Riverside, Illinois 





Prep for graphic arts— 


BLOCK THAT PRINT 


By WILLIAM F. PREVE 


Art Instr: 
Skiles Junior High Sc 
Evanston, II! 


Photography by Richard Storey, Art Instr 


The graphic arts, long established in college art progr: 
are becoming an important part of the art education 
gram in the junior high schools of Evanston, Illi: 
The Skiles Junior High School offers an elective cours 
print-making to eighth-graders in addition to the reg 
art program. The course content includes drawing, etch 
wood- and lino-cuts, and lithography. 


This article is concerned with the woodcut, in the 
of relief printing, as done at Skiles Junior High. S$ 
we accept all of our graphic arts as media of expres: 
we find the woodcut highly successful when the intrinsic 
aesthetic characteristics of the wood are preserved in 
print. The wood itself is a contributing factor in the hi 
aesthetic quality of the print. 

After redrawing sketch on wood, student scrapes 


g oes Since we believe the print is the thing, we conclude th 
out negative areas with single-edged razor blade. 


any means justifies the end. As a result we find ourselves 
experimenting with various surface treatments such as 
scraping, pounding, scratching, sanding. tearing and past- 
ing up of miscellaneous materials for textural effects. 


g - a Y we Pa = - é - 4 
Next he uses brayer to apply ink to relief surface of Printing paper is laid over inked block and rubbec by 
block prior to printing. This is called “rolling up”. hand. Rice paper or other semi-transparent paper is st. 
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Successful print shows blacks, greys, whites, as 
opposed to more conventional flat black and white. 


The basic tool used is a single-edged razor blade, 
which serves as both a cutting and scraping tool. 
The razor blade is very economical and much safer 
to use than the conventional woodcut tools. 


We begin our woodcut by developing the basic 
idea with a series of sketch plans. When the stu- 
dent arrives at a sketch suitable to his idea, he 
redraws the sketch on the block. By redrawing 
instead of tracing, he allows himself more freedom 
for adjusting the composition relative to grain 
qualities of the wood. The wood we use is soft 
pine. 

The student usually begins by cutting the linear 
areas he wants to maintain. Sharp lines are ob- 
tained by cutting a “V” slot along the line to be 
printed, and then scraping up to it. The larger 
light areas are then scraped out, with varying pres- 
sures so as to conserve some middle tones. The 
scraping in the middle tone areas is done lightly 
and mostly across the grain. This process empha- 
sizes the grain strands by removing the softer pulp. 
Additional textural effects are then obtained wher- 
ever desired by whatever techniques necessary: 
sanding, tearing, hammering, etc. 

For printing, an oil base ink is rolled on the block. 
\ sheet of Japanese rice paper is laid over the 
block and rubbed by hand to transfer the print. 
The rice paper allows the printer to watch his 
progress through the back of the paper as he rubs. 
In this way he is further encouraged to accent 
various lines by rubbing with a hard smooth object 
to create a black line. Though rice paper is desir- 
able, other semi-transparent papers may be used. 
If the print is a successful one, it will have blacks, 
greys and white areas, as opposed to the more 
conventional flat black and white print. 

This process is offered not as an end in itself, but 


rather as a basic approach to the more advanced 
work at higher grade levels. 







































































Sixth-graders’ China study further undermines dubious value of ‘correlating 


art’, supports thesis that ‘‘integration” represents real learning in depth. 


INTEGRATION vs. CORRELATIO! 


By ETHEL M. CHRISTENS N 


Art Teacher, Hamagrael Elementary Sc! | 
Co-author, “Children's Art Educo! 
Delmar, New k 


As a carry-over from the core curriculum days, the urge to correlate art wit) || 
other subject matter stays with us, and thoughtful art educators are conce: 
with the arbitrariness of this correlation. For instance, correlation suggests at 
children start with the subject matter of the unit under study and paint pict. »s 
to illustrate it. Some people have suggested that children learn more about | ir 
subject matter through such an experience but the fact is that children ca: t 
learn about a new subject this way. They must learn the material first—from 
text, the dictionary or the teacher. This knowledge is foremost in the child’s nd 
when he “illustrates” and it determines how and what he draws, but in js 
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Brush designs (tempera paint on different colors of paper) are end result in exercise 
in ‘‘experiencing” feeling of each brush stroke. Children gain new sensitivity of line. 
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Children who are not satisfied with leaving their paintings as designs 
make them into realistic pictures, following ideas suggested by strokes. 


situation he has little opportunity to originate new forms, 
use his imagination or combine shapes and colors in unique 
ways. This type of correlation contradicts what Ralph Pear- 
son has said in “The New Art Education” (Harper Bros.. 
New York, 1941, page 33), “Producing and experiencing 
works of art are not thinking processes. They are not 
matters of skill. They go much deeper within human 
capacities than these functions of conscious mind and hand. 
They root in sensitivity.” Correlation that leads to “illus- 
tration” has little to do with producing a work of art except 
in that art media are involved. 

Aless arbitrary integration—one that maintains the integrity 
of art—is possible. If we start with thoughts and ideas that 
are cf importance to children, it is likely that the end result 
will epresent a much broader and deeper integration of sub- 
ject natter than in the correlation type of experience. “Ex- 
pressing reality means expressing essentials rather than 
supe ficialities. What are the realities of a dog or a man? 


JAN JARY, 1960 


Are they the hair and the clothes or are they the bodies 
under the outside covering? The disposition, the intelli- 
gence, the loyalty, the past experiences which make one 
individual different from another ... ?” asks Ralph Pear- 
son. A meaningful art experience deals with human feelings 
and emotions. It makes an attempt to get beneath the veneer 
and express these things in an aesthetically satisfying art 
form. 

There are several ways that art experience can be effectively 
integrated with other subjects. Art objects such as reproduc- 
tions of the works of established artists may be brought into 
the classroom at the time the children are studying China. 
France, or other countries. Discussion of these paintings or 
sculptures can add to the understanding and appreciation of 
aspects of their cultures (e.g., human feelings). 


Human feelings cut across the boundaries of time and 
country. People have similar hopes and joys, unhanpiness, 
sorrows and feelings of beauty (continued on page 37) 
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Mionotypes Introduce 
Non-Objective Art 


Experience has shown us that it is often difficult to bring 
high school students to an understanding of abstract art. 
Mere acquisition of an intellectual understanding is not 
enough; practical experimentation is a necessary com- 
ponent of a lasting appreciation. 

An exercise in monotype printing in one of my classes 
quite accidentally resulted in experimentation with non- 
objective forms. The artistic results and the enthusiasm 
of the students justify the assumption that monotype print- 
ing is a promising way of introducing students to abstract 
forms. The monotype also is an ideal means for inducing 
students to try a variety of approaches to design and 
printing. 

For the three distinct kinds of monotype printing that form 
the basis of my teaching sequence, a class needs certain 
special tools and materials: a rectangular piece of window 
glass, printing ink in various colors (oil base), a brayer, 
a supply of thin paper, cleaning fluid, pencil and brushes. 


By MAX KLAE ER 


Oberrealschule Dray 
Munich, Ge 


In the first method, a thin even layer of paint is roll: 
the glass and a piece of paper carefully laid over it. | 
must be taken lest the sticky oil paint adhere to the p 


Now the student draws his design on the paper with cr 

or pencil. The lines receiving pressure from the p 
bulge into the sticky paint on the glass plate and the ; 
absorbs it along the lines of the design. When the 

is removed, the student discovers that the print is a m 
image. Often a soft tone of color appears on the » 
where originally it was not intended. If a student is fle: 
enough, he will incorporate these occasional addition: of 
form and color into his design. 


If the paint on the glass shows a contrast to the color of 
the paper, another print may be taken—a so-called negitive 
print. Without touching the glass plate at all, the student 
takes a new sheet of paper, puts it over the plate and 
energetically rubs the paper with some kind of dauber (or 
spoon). The new sheet is thereby pressed strongly against 


lf student uses contrasting ink and paper, he may take 
negative print (below) without re-inking plate that has 
produced regular positive monotype (left). Facing page, 
broad brush strokes unify 15-year-old’s self-portraiat. 
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Textural qualities are outstanding feature of 
abstract designs produced by third method as 
given in text (painting directly on glass). 


4 
‘Still Life’’ (first method) makes use of soft tones of 


grey and black achieved by varying pressure of index 
finger during printing (whether planned or accidental). 


the sticky paint ‘and completely colored. Only in those 
places where the previous printing had transferred the 
paint from glass to paper will the design now appear —in 
light lines and areas against a dark background. 


The second method is a kind of “sgraffito” or scratc!)-out 
technique. On a glass plate entirely primed with puint, 
the student scratches his design. He may use various 
tools—a stiff-bristled brush, piece of painted wood, p:|lette 
knife, comb, etc. Again the sheet of paper is put or the 
glass and thoroughly rubbed to take an imprint. This also 
will be a negative print: light design against dark ‘ ack- 
ground. 

In the last method, the student paints the image di ectly 
with a brush on the glass, in outline or in full flat olor 
areas. The final print is obtained in the usual way.  \fter 
some initial hesitation the students will employ bold s! oke: 
with brushes well filled with (continued on pag 39) 
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“Portrait of My Friend" is straightforward use of 
first method. For “Sea Bottom"’, left, 18-year-old 
uses first method combined with stencil of starfish. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
AND 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


GOING FOR A WALK WITH A LINE by Douglas 
and Elizabeth MacAgy, Doubleday and Com- 
pany, Inc., 575 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, N.Y., 1959, $3.50. 

In order that children can enlarge their perception of 
contemporary painting, Douglas and Elizabeth Mac- 
Agy have devised an interesting book which they have 
called Going for A Walk With A Line. With a simple 
delightfully-written text, they lead the reader from 
one detai] to another in a number of works of art. 
By showing first detail and then the whole of the 
painting the child-reader is tempted into a continuous 
pursuit from one page to the next. In the course of 
this he discovers the part a line plays in a Jean Coc- 
teau drawing or the part the outline plays in a Miro 
or Gauguin painting. 


MAINSTREAMS OF MODERN ART, DAVID TO 
PICASSO by John Canaday, Simon and Schus- 
ter, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., 
1959, $12.50. 


Now that modern art is no longer shocking, it is pos- 
sible that art literature is becoming increasingly ob- 
jective, rejecting the compulsion to view the art of 
the immediate past with a perception framed by the 
accepted art forms of the moment. It is this thesis 
that John Canaday pursues in his Mainstreams of 
Modern Art. Actually, the book is an art history that 
traces the development of painting, sculpture and 
architecture from David to Picasso. In this respect it 
is no more unique than a dozen or so other books on 
the same subject. 

While he attempts to objectify his data and give con- 
tinuity to his material, Canaday pulls no punches. His 
treatment may be labeled conservative but no one can 
deny that he has evaded taking a position. An instance 
of this is evident in his words on American abstract 
expressionism: 

. the abstract expressionists are romantic in the 
extreme personalism of their art. Earlier it was pointed 
out that the romantics would abandon moderation for 
excess, when necessary, would accept confusion rather 
than run the risk of sacrificing spontaneity to lucidity. 
When Guston called his painting “The Painter’s City” 
he implies the most personal emotional sources for his 
art. Such titles attached to abstract expressionism 
paintings bring the school into the tradition of per- 
sonal fulfillment and release, at whatever expense, 
which is the basis of romanticism.” 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


The theme, Mainstreams of Modern Art, is achieved by 
grouping artists or movements that can be functionally 
related as Canaday sees it. For this purpose the book 
is divided into four parts: Nineteenth Century in 
France, Nineteenth Century Outside France, Transi- 
tion, and the Twentieth Century. The section entitled 
“Notes on Modern Architecture” is assigned to the 
appendix. 

Canaday, who is now the art news editor for the New 
York Times, conceived his book as one which would 
not only detail historical developments but would 
enable his readers to better understand modern painting 
Mr. Canaday has authored the Metropolitan (Museum | 
seminars in art; he uses the same expository treatment 
in Mainstreams of Modern Art. As an art journalist! 
his style is even and interesting. A liberal use of 
illustrative material adds much to the text. 


WHAT CHILDREN SCRIBBLE AND WHY by Rhoda 
Kellog, N-P Publications, Palo Alto, Calif.. 
1959, $3.50. 
In 1955 Mrs. Rhoda Kellog privately published some 
of the results of her extensive study of children’s art 
and scribbles. In a short time, this early limited edi- 
tion of What Children Scribble and Why was exhausted 
and the book has long been out of print. The 1959 
edition has been condensed into a format that is less 
expensive and more easily used. The importance of 
Mrs. Kellog’s study is that she groups drawings into 
an organization that enables us to see developmental 
levels and relationships in configuration. 


Mrs. Kellog makes no attempt to attribute to childen’s 
drawings any real psychological meanings. She points 
out the difficulty of isolating variables and collecting 
a vast quantity of products uncorrupted by non-per- 
missive conditions. Her system of classification is 
logical. 

The 1959 edition What Children Scribble and Why 
should be useful for teacher education and researc): 
purposes in child growth and development. 


CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE by G. Ala: 
Turner, The Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave 
nue, New York 22, N. Y., 1959, $6.50. 

One may assume that, judging from the number o 

“anthologies” of craft techniques, there is a grea 

market in books for those who are doing crafts an 

other creative activities in their homes. For the do-it 
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rself homemaker seeking a how-to- 
t guide, Creative Crafts for Every- 
may have an appeal. 

Alan Turner, its author, has com- 
d from a number of sources brief 
‘riptions of techniques, media and 
plies on some twenty-odd crafts. 
attempt is made to suggest that 
e of the crafts listed are less crea- 
than others nor is the reader stimu- 
1 to become aware of the value of 
ig creative. Techniques are amply 
iled but no attempt is made to 
yuurage readers to study the visual 
lity of their work. 


premise is that exposure to crafts 
curiosity about the various pro- 
es make craft activities in the home 
fun” experience. 2 





onotypes 
utinued from page 32) 


ky printers’ ink, but in printing 
must be careful to adjust the pres- 

of the dauber to the quality of 

or color they want to print. Strong 

pr ssure brings about crude lines with 
liti.e internal organization, whereas 
lig iter pressure results in more differ- 
ited areas with spots of paper show- 


ent 
ing through. 


ing 
These three methods may be combined 
freely and supplemented by additional 
tecliniques' such as stenciling, back- 
ground painting or printing, etc. Thus 
monotype printing offers many possi- 
bilities. The more line-conscious stu- 
dents are apt to prefer the first method, 
while the last one induces students to 
experiment with brush strokes and 
broad areas of textured paint surfaces. 
The experience of a class of ninth- 
graders shows how monotype printing 
leads to understanding of non-objective 
painting. In four double class periods 
this group learned all three methods. 
Noting that the direct painting on glass 
proved most conducive to non-figura- 
tive experimentation, the teacher en- 
couraged the students to use thick paint 
and to pay particular attention to tex- 
tur:! qualities. The art room became 
a workshop full of paint and paper as 
the students worked themselves into 
aknd of frenzy. Paint splashes cov- 
ere’ tables and the young people im- 
pat ntly invented design after design. 
Wi: out interference from the teacher, 
the tudents started to use the paint in 
thi - patches and splashes that began 
to « ganize themselves into strange de- 
sig: . The students’ skill in controlling 
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the pressure during the printing pro- 
cess improved gradually. 

Soon the students began to see the 
difference between organized design 
and chaos. They realized that non- 
objective pictures are not laughable, 
but that they can be judged according 
to organization, relationships, contrast, 
balance, etc. Their excitement mounted 
as these discoveries came to them. They 
leafed through the great number of 
prints that had been made and selected 
those that were good in printing and 
design to tack on the display board. 
Their discussion of the choices showed 
how thoroughly the students had en- 
joyed their “dive into color” and that 
it had become clear to the majority of 
them that non-objective painting justi- 
fies its place among the various modes 
of expression in contemporary art. & 











What's 
Your 
Interest? 


ALL-CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 
Free Catalog_—_160 Big Pages 


Prompt service on every craft need. Leather- 
craft, Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, 
Mosaic Tile, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many 
otners. Since 1910. Write for free catalog 
today. Dept. AA-1. 


SAXCRAFTS (DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC.) 
1111 N. 3rd St. © Mil b Wi i 














(Write in No. 19 on Inquiry Card) 


FREE to all Art Educators 
THE NEW 1959 EDITION—160 PAGES 


ARTS & CRAFTS CATALOG 


“The Encyclopedia of Creative Art Materials” 
If you have not already received your copy 
write us now! 

ARTS & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
9520 Baltimore Ave. College Park, Maryland 
(Write in No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 











CERAMIC a 
READY TO USE 
NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free ‘How To Use” literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 





10645 Chandler Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 











(Write in No. 15 on Inquiry Card) 








A conversation piece 
for home or office. 
Useful for ashtray, 
candy dish, nuts, etc, 


Send $1.00 and all materials 
will be sent to you postpaid. 





"Kabat Ant 2 Crafts Inc, OX) 


(Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 





TELLS HOW 
Ceramics & Enamelling 
Complete School Supplies—Kilns, 
clays, wheels, glazes & tools. A 
must! “Activities in Ceramics” by 
Seeley, $1.60 ppd. Designed for 
school use; completely illustrated. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES WITH INSTRUCTIONS 








CERAMIC 
SERVICE 


(Write in No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 








WEAVING SUPPLIES 
“America’s most complete service for 
Handweavers” 

FREE Illustrated Catalog, Yarn Samples and 
Yarn Price List sent upon request. 


GRANT HAND WEAVING SUPPLY CO. 
295 West Ist North Provo, Utah 











(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 





Maid-o'-Metal) CRAFT METALS and SUPPLIES 
it’s Fuw! it’s Easy | 


FREE FOR YOuR ARTS & CRAFTS PROJECTS: 


HOW-TO-Booklet and MEMOS . . . Idea-packed brochures of 
illustrated directions and low-cost projects particularly suitable 
for your class work. Included are directions for Etching and 


Tooling beautiful Trays, Placques, Planters . . . 
Wiggle Engraving of Designs, Lettering, Monograms . 
etching with a cold-water solution . 


aluminum pieces, etc. 


- simple 


. Designing on color: 


CATALOG for single mail-order source of craft metals and supplies including 
many new Pre-formed and Colored items — Wiggle-Engravers, Bracelet Blanks 


and Bend ell. 


{ enamine: 





, Tray Hi » ete. 





Maid-O’-Metal ALUMINUM © BRASS © COPPER — Circles, Rectangles, Foil, 
Supplies ore carefully prepared and selected for ETCHING, TOOLING, EN- 
GRAVING ond ENAMELING. Subject to relatively simple processes, they 
bring ease and assurance to your craft-work, and for 10 years have been 


E the best suited to your requirements. 
iz 











Cultivate the further enjoyment of your Arts & Crafts program. Review and try these 


new Maid-O’-Metal aids, ideas, and items — available at your local dealer. Or write 
us for this free Maid-O’-Metal literature, including direct mail-order information: 


oe sO) 6 | ee 9-0 a ee DEPT. AA-7 Blea m® 


(Write in No. 23 on Inquiry Card) 








A line of bright poster paints has just 
heen announced by Binney & Smith, Inc., the 
Crayola makers. Called TEM-PRA-TONE, 
the colors were created as a result of increas- 


ing interest and use of tempera colors in 
schools, clubs, churches and homes. TEM- 
PRA-TONE paints are packaged in two sets: 
one contains six 4-oz. jars of assorted basic 
colors (red, yellow, blue, green, black and 
white) and the other 12 %-oz. jars (basic 
color assortment plus orange, violet, brown, 
gray, yellow-green and turquoise blue). 
Schools will be interested in TEM-PRA- 
TONE in bulk (solid color packing) in all 
12 colors listed. Further information may be 
obtained by writing No. 146 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


NeW 


A remarkable source for books on artists 
and artists’ techniques, A. I. FRIEDMAN, 
INC. also handles easels, artists’ supplies, 
lettering guides and pens as well as etching 
supplies and equipment suitable for schools. 
To get up-to-date information on what 
FRIEDMAN can do for you, write No. 147 


on your Inquiry Card. 


Seven radiant daylight fluorescent colors 
that are permanent, quick-drying, and water- 
proof, are now available to add sparkle to 
greeting cards, signs, posters, flash cards, 
models, ete. These colors are available in 
one-ounce bottles or in kits of four colors, 
with white and a solvent and mixing paddles. 
The same manufacturer puts out quick-drying 
penetrating wood stains that are clean and 
easy to use. They will produce beautiful pro- 
fessional results in any of 10 popular colors. 
For more information on these art room sup- 
plies, write No. 148 on your Inquiry Card. 


X-ACTO is now promoting a new Safety 
Guard Knife. Made of heavy-duty aluminum, 
the new knives introduce an exclusive safety 
feature in a sliding positive-lock safety guard 
which prevents injury during carrying, han- 
dling or storage. Opened and closed on the 
chuck principle, the guard covers the entire 


blade or it may be locked at any point ; 
the blade length to permit depth gauge 
ting. Surgically sharp, the Safety Cuard } 
is ideal for carving, etching, hollowing, 
ing, stripping, etc. For information on 
new knife as well as X-ACTO’s cou 
other hebby and craft accessories, writ: 
149 on your Inquiry Card. 


A most unique coloring material « 
NEOCOLOR is being introduced for the 
time in this country. For years a fa) 
among commercial and fine artists as w: 
children of all ages in Europe, thes« 
Swiss “coloring sticks” create novel ¢ 
never before possible with standard cra 
pastels, chalks, ete. Although made fr 
wax base, NEOCOLOR should never he 
fused with any crayon. Its concentrated 
mentation (which accounts for its bri 
color), soluble qualities, fade-proof tone 
all-round versatility make NEOCOL( 
unique drawing material. Not only d 
work perfectly on all papers, parchment 
canvas but it may be used on metal, 
wood, leather and other hard-to-color n 
ials. It never powders or crumbles, ye 
solves easily in turpentine. For furth: 
formation and free samples, write No. | 
your Inquiry Card. 
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‘ree NEW 1960 catalog. 20 pages fully illustrated 
with Palmer art materials and brushes. Laboratory 
etested and approved. Write for your copy today. 
© Jobber inquiries invited. 
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SHOW CARD PAINT CO.) 
2000 Stephenson Hwy. Troy. Michigan ~ 
(Write in No. 28 on Inquiry Card) 
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° 
Irtegration 
(cc tinued from page 29) 
an. discouragement. Anthropologists 
are finding a small common core of 
fee ngs and values in all people. If we 
ass me that a study of other people, 
eit. ‘r historically or in the present, is 
inc mplete unless it includes considera- 
io of values and feelings, it follows 
integration of art is a logical step. 


children in the sixth grade at Ham- 
el Elementary School began with a 
study of the art of the people of 
a and became acquainted with the 
of picture produced by Chinese 
ts. We talked about how other 
is often refer to Chinese art in their 
and as a stimulus to their own 
pa. ting, but more significantly, we dis- 
cus ed their method of painting. The 
ch dren were interested in how 
the Chinese artists studied nature and 
inv [ved themselves in the actual scene 
the were going to paint by spending 
lon periods of time “experiencing” the 
an sphere. During this preliminary 
dis -ussion, the children noticed 
the beautiful line quality evident in so 
mary of the Chinese paintings. It was 
sugvested that the sensitive use of line 
resulted from their increased sensitivity 
which they arrived at by “experiencing” 
“meditating”. The Chinese use 
graceful rhythmic strokes in their let- 
ters and this too was discussed. 


and 


Then the children were given white 
tempera paint and a selection of colored 
construction paper. As they started to 
paint they were encouraged to use their 
brushes freely, to “concentrate” and 
“meditate” on the feeling provoked by 
each brush stroke. Emphasis was on ex- 
periencing each brush stroke and its 
relationship to every other brush stroke 
they put on their paper. 


Although this was a new experience for 
them, the children were quick to arrive 
at a decision as to what was “right” or 
“not right” in their paintings. If a 
child expressed dissatisfaction he was 
immediately encouraged to try another 
painiing. Gradually, through a number 
of exercises, the children became more 
sens tive to the variations in the line it- 
self whereas up to this point line had 


| beer used in a fairly nondescript man- 


ner, 


| The children began to use black tem- 


pera and to try different combinations 


| onc er kinds of colored paper. When 


som one expressed doubt, possibly say- 
ing. “I don’t know what I’m doing,” he 
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was helped to evaluate his progress with 
questions like, “Which do you like 
best? Is this noticeably different from 
that one? What is the difference?” and 
“Are the strokes more different or less 
different here?” 

Children who were not satisfied with 
leaving their paintings as designs were 
encouraged to make them into realistic 
pictures. Sometimes a question: “What 
do your strokes remind you of ?” helped 
such a child. One boy made his design 
into a swamp scene. The graceful 
strokes he had on his paper became the 
tall grass growing out of the swamp. 
The integration of art with social studies 
in a natural way gave the children a 
greater understanding and feeling for 
the Chinese people. Incidental to this 
study they learned how to use a brush 
more effectively, to improve line quality 
and devolop better relationships between 
lines and colors. Generally there was 
an improvement in the artistic develop- 
ment of the work of all the children. 
An exhibit of the children’s work re- 
vealed a new vitality and a freedom of 
expression. They had developed 
an ability to control line and they dis- 
played increased sensitivity to the qual- 
ities of different lines and their relation- 
ship to each cther. In addition, this art 
lesson gave the children an opportunity 
to experience some of the internal 
struggle characteristic of creative art- 
ists. This is a valuable by-product of 
elementary art education. 

One of the unfortunate by-products 
of “illustrating,” on the other hand, is 
that the child is often misled into think- 
ing that he is producing art. It is un- 
fortunate for the child if he leaves 
school having had mainly this type of 
art experience. Under what circum- 
stances would this child choose to work 
in an art media for his own personal 
satisfaction? How has he learned to be 
creative when he has been busy dupli- 
cating accorcing to the demands of sub- 
ject matter? And if he was not sucessful 
illustrating how is he to know that there 
might be other more personal and satis- 
fying art experiences to delve into? It 
is doubtful that this child will have 
developed any kind of appreciation or 
sympathy for the work of creative art- 
ists of our day. 

Art, like literature, is not about ideas. 
Art is concerned with the artist’s ex- 
perience of ideas and his presentation 
of them. I think it is time teachers in 
elementary art education rally forth to 
maintain the integrity of their art pro- 
gram. a 
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| Enameling Accessories 





ue . 
HIGHLAND PARK. HLLINOrs 


... for Enamelers .. . 
Ceramists . . . Glass Decorators! 


Enamel Powder 
Paasche Spraying 
Equipment 

Dremel Power Tools 
L& L Kilns 
Enameled Steel Tiles 
Findings & Chain 
Hotpak Kilns 

Glass Ice Colors 


Select your needs at leisure 
from our new, fully-illus- 
trated catalog. We offer a 
full line a single 
source . . . low prices.. 
fast shipment. Mail coupon 
today for your Free Catalog! 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
Dept. AA 

1539 Deerfield Road 
Highland Park, Illinois 
Thomas C. Thompson Co. - Dept. AA 
1539 Deerfield Road 

Highland Park, Illinois 


Please rush your FREE CATALOG of 
enamels and enameling supplies. 


EEE 
ADDRESS____ 
CITY ZONE... STATE... 


(Write in No. 24 on Inquiry Card) 
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TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 

e TILE TRIVETS 
e TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 
e WOODEN FRAMES 

Write for FREE descriptive 

Price List No. AA 

SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 


(Write in No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 
WHOLESALE 


FREE caratoc 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 
40% -53% OFF suc ies 


Studio tested 

Materials 
Water Colors — Tempera — Crayons 
Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paints 
Canvas — Books 


Write for free samples and catalog. 


UTRECHT LINENS jew Yoru 19 peor 


New York 19 Dept. 8 
Manufacturers & Distributors 


(Write in No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 
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= Two bills to provide federal assistance to public 
schools are due Senate and House action in January. 
Bill S8 would provide $500 million in federal grants 
for school construction for each of two years and speci- 
fies that allocations be made among states on a 3-to-] 
equalization formula based on income per child of 
school age, school-age population and the effort for 
school purposes in respective states. Bill HR22 is a 
$1.4 billion four-year program for building schools 
and increasing teachers’ pay. 


® Over 380 U.S. High Schools have added Russian to 
the curriculum in the last two years and many more 
hope to soon. The critical shortage of teachers has 
been an obstacle to increasing Russian courses. 


=# The Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
granted $25,000 for a statewide cooperative program 
to increase Ohio high schools that offer college-level 
courses to superior students. The program attempts 
to promote acceptance by colleges within the state. 
Six state universities and 20 private colleges now 
grant placement to students who pass exams after 
having completed college-level work in high school. 
Students in only seven of the state’s 1200 high schools 
took the exam in 1959, 


® Does size have something to do with quality in 
education? Many educators seem to think so. Dr. 
James Conant suggests that American high schools 
each should have at least 1,000 enrollment in order 
A poll of Phi 
Delta Kappa members revealed that 87 percent were 
in favor of eliminating high schools with less than 
100 in a graduating class although the remaining 
17 per cent maintained that there was no proof that 
the large high school was intrinsically better than the 
small one. Kowitz and Sayers, Associates in Educa- 
tion Research, point out in a study that a high school 
with less than 550 pupils is more expensive per pupil 
and provides a narrower scope of education than a 
school with a larger enrollment figure. 


to have a comprehensive program. 


®# The past summer’s list of visitors to the nation’s 
capitol included 352 representatives of the teaching 
profession from approximately 70 countries of the 
world, together with a large U. S. delegation. Con- 
spicuously absent were representatives of the Soviet 
Union and satellite nations. 

The visitors were delegates and observers at the eighth 
assembly of the World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession. A week of special seminars 
and joint sessions with other international groups was 
followed by the regular sessions. Sir Ronald Gould 
of England served as moderator. 





ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 


The theme of this first large educational conference to 
be held in NEA’s new auditorium and one of the largest 
international teachers’ conferences ever held anywhere 
was “Teaching of Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Values”. 
The delegates (who could select translations from four 
languages with the special equipment provided) em- 
phasized needs in education much the same as our own: 

(1) Better teacher education programs. 

(2) More personnel and facilities to serve growing 

enrollments. 

(3) Revision of curriculums, etc. 

(4) Money to finance all the above. 
WCOTP has headquarters next to NEA building and 
collaborates (in non-governmental capacity) with the 
UN, UNESCO, UNICEF and other bodies seeking to 


improve education everywhere. 


= Started this fall is a three-year experiment designed 
to train Americans for living and working overseas 
at Syracuse U’s Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs. This includes (1) 10 weeks 
of study on geography, cultural anthropology, Ameri- 
can civilization and U.S. policy; (2) four-week stay 
in a “language house” and (3) four months abroad. 
Also begun this fall, a new program in engineering 
for international service at Michigan State includes 
study of language, history, economics, geography and 
politics of the country in which the prospective engi- 
neer expects to work. This is a five-year program at 
conclusion of which the engineer receives both a BS 
and BA—a joint offering of the colleges of engineering 
and science and arts. 


® Invitations to the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, to be held March 
27-April 2, 1960, in Washington have been sent by 
President Eisenhower to 7,000 delegates in nearly 
500 national organizations affiliated with the con- 
ference, the sixth held since its initiation in 1909. 


= NEA reports that nearly 5,500 teachers from the 
United States and 64 other countries will have partici- 
pated, at the close of the current school year, in the 
U.S. Office of Education’s teacher-exchange program 
which began in 1945. A total of 564 teachers from the 
U.S. and 39 other areas of the world are taking part 
in the 1959-60 program. 


= The results of seven years of research in handwrit- 
ing were reported recently to the annual meeting of the 
Handwriting Foundation at the University of Wisconsin 
in Madison. A team of researchers, working with ove 
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() adults and children, discovered 
handwriting speed and legibility 
not related to intelligence, but that 
generally write more legibly than 
. The peak of an average student’s 
lwriting ability is reached in the 

grade, after which it frequently 
iorates as speed increases and 
ific attention to the skill itself 
Penmanship may then im- 
e in high school, due to a motiva- 
il change and a recognition of the 
for legible writing. Even so, the 
rt said that most children write 
r than they will later on as adults. 
zil E. Herrick, professor of edu- 
n at the University of Wisconsin 
a director of the “Second R” proj- 
pointed out that since this learning 
ess seems to reach its peak after 
first few years, adults can improve 

handwriting by 


eases. 


going back to 
eginning to learn a different sys- 

The project was supported by 
‘niversity of Wisconsin, the United 
's Office of Health, Education and 
fare and the Parker Pen Company. 


Federation of Teachers’ 
annual convention in the fall 
hed on a 


merican 


number of sensitive 


St 


Merit ratings—violently attacked, AFT | 


claims the only way to attract young 


people to teaching is by offering a | 


high wage scale and tenure. 


Salaries—suggest Bachelor degree | 


teachers’ salaries start at $6,000 and 


go to $12,000 in eight years. Master’s | 


degree $1,000 additional. 
Discipline in classroom 
lution that state 
‘reasonable 


passed reso- 
laws give teachers 
freedom” to discipline 
(also urged help to local unions to 
oppose laws prohibiting use of force). 


NEA stand on desegregation 
assailed for “refusal to uphold” Su- 
preme Court decisions on desegrega- 
tion. 


= How young children see the printed | 


word and whether the sight or the 
sound of it impresses them more are 
among the questions to be investigated 
during the next three years at Cornell 
University in Ithaca. Under the direc- 
tion of Harry Levin, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Child Development and Fam- 
ily Relations, a study will be made 
of some of the basic processes which 
underlie the development of reading 
skill in five- and six-year-olds. The 
project is financed by the Cooperative 


NEA was | 





Linoleum Cutters ‘ and 


Oil Ink 
e Low cost 
e Hand gro 
e Powerful « 

Write for FREE n plan Ask vour 
school supply house tor Speedball products 
SPONSORS OF NATIONAL SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
(Write in No. 29 on Inquiry Card) 





Kilns: pottery, metal enameling - UL approved 


Potters’ Wheels: electric and kick wheel models 


Clays - Glazes « Enamels - Decorating Colors 


For Industrial and Fine Art Departments 


Send for free 56 page 


AMERICAN: ART CLAY COMPANY - INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 


(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Card, 
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ASSURED QUALITY 


TESTED 
FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


This “Certified Products” seal insures that 
products bearing it are subject to the test- 
ing procedures established by The Crayon, 
Water Coior and Craft Institute, Inc., 420 


Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 











PORCELAIN OVERGLAZE DECORATING 
for beginner and professional 
DESIGN AND INSTRUCTIONS 
by noted China painting teachers 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, SUBSCRIBE NOW 
12 issues $3.75 per yr. 2 yrs.........$7.00 


THE CHINA DECORATOR 
P .O. Box 36-C Pasadena, Cal. 
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When writing to advertisers 
tell them you’re a reader of 
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SCHOOL OPENING SPECIAL 
A NEW-MEDIUM FOR ALL 
NOBEMA PAS OIL ART CRAYONS 


24 large size sticks with instructions 
I ial $1.80 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES SPECIAL J 


NOBEMA PRODUCTS CORP. 
141 Green Street New York 12, N.Y. 











| advertising art 
illustration 


pS choot of bl 


+ 6300 Euclid Ave. 


~ CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
See 
<4 send for catalog No. 23 


(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 








IMMERMAN & SONS 
for CREATIVE IDEAS and SUPPLIES 


rar Mosaics 


Imported ceramic or glass hies 
SEND 25¢ FOR 


moke beautiful mosarc designs 
Wustroted Instruction ond 


T Over 200 FULL SIZE 
Idea Catalog 




















PATTERNS and DESIGN IDEAS: 
© Tables © Book Ends 

50¢ BRINGS * Picture Frames © Window Sills 

you the Booklet listing over Catalog includes Marquetry, Me- 


* Lemp Beses © Mirrors 
200 Patterns and the Cato tal Tooling and Etching, Plastic 
log FREE Plants and Flowers 


eae ae 


* New Ideas for Copper and Complete , ] i . 
Jewelry Findings for Ceramists. r 
® Many new Classroom Projects. bh 
SEND 25¢ 


Your ideo Book and Kiln information will b. rushed to you. 


INCLUDING A NEW ART 


ae < Ylau Fe 


2 

4 From ordinary plate gloss you 

as JA. . can create the most beautiful 

[338 ~ WN jewelry, dishes, bowls, mobiles, 

.———.- © = 3) ornaments 
°2 

%, “ Cotaleg includes precut glass jewelry 


shapes, decorating mediums, cast your 
own mold material, other ideas 





IMMERMAN & SONS 


Dept. MC-75 + 1924 Euclid Ave + Cleveland 15 





(Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 





(Write in No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 








Grade Levels: Elementary through college 
Subject Areas: Art, art education, crafts, design 
PRODUCED BY REINO RANDALL «+ 





BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION * 


Sale $75.00, Rent $4.00; 8 minutes, 16mm sound and color 
ORDER YOUR PRINTS © WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG » TODAY! 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. 


Achieve imaginative designs! 


new ART Fim 


An art film that explores many possibilities of making 
creative prints with a gelatin brayer. Useful in classes on 
all grade levels, this simple, basic technique can be varied 
to make both decorative and practical prints, including 
book jackets, greeting cards, and fabrics. This stimulating 
process will provide means for experimentation and the 
discovery of many original designs. 





ELLENSBURG 





HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


(Write in No. 6 on Inquiry Card) 





Research Program of the United Sta’»s 
Office of Education. Dr. Levin belie: +s 
that new techniques of teaching re. |. 
ing may be developed when the 

searchers learn the nature of a chi! ’s 
early spoken language and its relati . 
ship to reading, how children resp. d 
to the printed and spoken word and e 
connection they make between read 2 
and writing. 4 





Safari 
(continued from page 10) 


Kodachrome slides were made of t' ir 
own work and these were shown al ig 
with a selection of slides from ie 
Cleveland Museum of Art collect n. 
The Museum slides illustrated the _ ii- 
mals they saw in the Museum and x. 
amples of fabulous animals in art w rk 
from museums in other parts of ‘te 
world. It is surprising how much in. »r- 
mation, symbolism and content © ey 
discovered in their research. 


A project of this sort, combining rt 
appreciation and creative express on, 
has many values: First, it exposes he 
child to an area of imaginative sub «ct 
material; second, through doing | is 
own research work he becomes awarv of 
the art expressions of other cultures 
and in other parts of the world. Third, 
if he is accustomed to creating his «wn 
visual expressions independently and 
in his own style he uses the art work 
he looks at and the literary descrip- 
tions he reads as inspiration for cre- 
ative communication. He has no desire 
to copy what he has seen but the ex- 
posure to fine art at his own interest 
level gives him a widening source of 
inspiration and improves his level! of 
taste. He no longer feels dependent on 
the ordinary visual clichés he sees in 
everyday mundane life: comic books 
and popular magazines. Not least 
among the values derived from suc!) an 
experience are acquaintance and us of 
the Art Museum as a source of art 
appreciation experiences and as a s!im- 
ulus for creative expression. 


The enthusiasm and interest these yong 
people had in this project was won !er- 
ful to behold. Their reactions em ha- 
sized that we must not neglect an of 
the arts with our high I.Q. chil en, 
just because there is pressure for me 
to spend on mathematics, science ind 
the language arts. Science and ar! in- 
tellect and emotion are basic hi ian 
activities and should be interde; nd- 
ent. 8 
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Contests 
ntinued from page 11) 


ile these suggestions are not all- | 
usive, they may serve as_ useful 
nts of departure for initiating and 
voking discussion and getting a pre- | 
inary draft statement on paper. 
urally, in the final analysis, a work- 

: policy would have to be framed | 
he light of the particular needs and | 
lirements of a specific community | 
wea and in the light of the particu- | 
needs of the individuals who would | 
lement the policy. 

s quite likely that no policy will 
do away with all contests and 
petitions. If this is true, and if | 
tests are here to stay, perhaps some | 
hese suggestions will prove helpful | 
rriving at measures that will at least | 
tect art teachers from unnecessary | 
se and coercion. It is further hoped | 
policies on competitions will help 
hield learners from situations and | 
umstances which could conceivably 
quite harmful—if not outrightly 
tructive —to their personal and 
hetic-creative growth. a | 





Sermon 
(ccntinued from page 21) 


of art education. First the children are | 
encouraged to recall and express per- 
sonal feelings about an experience they 
know well. The personal quality is 
encouraged by the teacher (“your very 
own snowmen”) and permission is 
granted for variety and fantasy (“any 
shape you like”). Second, their atten- 
tion is called to an expressive quality 
of color (“coldness”) and the possi- 
bility of emphasizing contrast by use 
of light and dark colors (“What will 
make a white snowman show up | 
best?” ). Third, attention is called to | 
shapes (the many shapes that snowmen | 
can be, and the shapes that snow forms 
when it covers various objects). Fin- 
ally there is the possibility of repetition 
usec as a part of the design in the pic- 
ture (repeating the shapes of snowmen 
and snow-covered objects). 

In tis way, through the expression of | 
mea :ingful personal experiences, chil- | 
drer may be guided to discover for 
then selves more and more about the 
vari us “elements of design”; and this 
disc very itself provides additional 
new nd exciting personal experiences. 
The: are a few of the implications to 


1 . . . 
ved rived from this one picture. =| 
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“One of the most original approaches to the study of design.” —ciarencer. 


The Art of WrilRiss 
OUIMENSIONAL 
DESIGN By Louis Wolchonok 


“Mr. Wolchonok employs devices and techniques 
in the presentation of his wealth of material, and 
possesses such a fertility of imagination that 
the net result is a series of plates that are a con- 
stant revelation to the designer and craftsman in 
search of help. His fine mastery of pen and ink, 
his clear conceptions when it comes to the rendi- 
tion of solid forms and figures, plus a great varie- 
ty of viewpoints on spatial problems results in 
inspiration and guidance as a reward for anyone 
studying his many examples.”—CLARENCE P. 
HORNUNG, author of Handbook of Designs and 


Devices 


HORNUNG 


$8.50 at your bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 





(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 








FLEX-FLO DISPENSER 


12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
FOR TEMPERA AND OTHER 
LIQUIDS. 


TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 
COLOR CONTENT. 


PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS. 

USED BY ART, GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.20 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH 
SCHOOL PURCHASE ORDER. 


LAMP PRODUCTS 80X 34 ELMA, N. Y. 
OR J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
Lyons, N.Y. Union, N. J. Cambridge, Mass. 





(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 





as CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD i 


$1 per set. 2° CAPITALS, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13¥@” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
150-4” CAPITALS, $2 per set. Red, black, 
white, green, yellow & blue. Only one coior & 
size per set. Order by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 308 





1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





(Write in No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 








FOR ALL AGES 


Over 5,900 fine arts 
subjects available 
both as slides and as 
prints. 

All prints 5/2 by 8 
inches, 22 cents 
each. 

Free sample prints 
and brochures of spe- 
cial selections on re- 
quest. 

New 1960 Catalog, 
complete 214-page 
listings, 50 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
Fine Arts Reproductions for Over Half a Century 
15 Brattle Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 








(Write in No. 22 on Inquiry Card) 





SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FREE 


LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDINGS 
ENAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS 

KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & BOOKS 


NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC. 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N. Y.C. 38, N.Y. 
(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 


$F, 
wt ae . 
SAFE % 


FOR : 
SCHOOLS 3 








FLAMEPROOF 


del-fix 


Aerosol Spray Fixative 


Color-stabilized ‘‘del-fix"’ is 
perfect for school use. Pro- 
tects pastel, chalk, charcoal 
and pencil artwork; charts 
and mechanical drawings. 
Dull, matte finish provides a 
tooth so you can work over 
it in any medium, 





In 16-ounce cans. ..$1.95 or 12- 
ounce cans...$1.69 from your 
regular school supply distributor 
or: 





DELKOTE, inc. 


lo) GRE} me AIG lease). | 99, DELAWARE 


BOX 574, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


(Write in No. 9 on Inquiry Card) 
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Every stroke of your Crayrite crayon deposits more pigment, less wax, on 
the paper. You get brighter, more intense colors. And because your Cray- 
rite crayons leave a thinner layer of wax, they last considerably longer 
thar ordinary crayons. 

C ayrite crayons are perfect for all classroom projects — stenciling, 
| ttch ng, blending, and work on paper, wood, and cloth. So give your 
| Stud-nts the crayons that produce more “mileage” — and richer, more 
| brill ant colors. Give them Crayrite crayons! 
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SET THE STAGE FOR MORE ADVENTURE IN ART WITH STALEY-PRANG! 


One of the amazing things about the Sta-Flo Prang Color Mixing 
Method is that it appeals to both Art Supervisors and Classroom 
teachers. The expansive programs are simple enough to stimulate 
creativity in elementary classrooms yet challenging enough to in- 
spire the advanced student and artist. 


CREATIVE-WISE BUDGET-WISE 


This happy color mixing method costs considerably less than many 
comparable materials, and helps assure new creative heights in 
your teaching program. Prang Powder Tempera and Staley Li«uid 
Starch are readily available at your favorite source of supply 
Write today for our free folder, “Exciting Ideas With Sta Flo 
Prang.” Dept. JA-52 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY - SANDUSKY, OHIO- NEW Y )RK 
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